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ABSTRACT 

This case study investigates the commercialized nature of 
Internet content and the ways educators and students negotiate and talk about 
such content. In factoring in the economic and historical context of 
educational Internet content, this case study also addresses educators' 
evolving attitudes towards commercialism in the classroom. A survey was 
distributed to numerous teachers at Hillup Elementary, Homer Junior High and 
Walnutville High School (Iowa) in the Fall of 2000. According to the survey, 
the Internet's main function in the classroom was as a kind of library 
substitute. Other types of projects, such as telecommunication exchanges or 
Web page design, were a significant minority to projects asking students to 
do individual research-surf the Web for information about a chose topic. The 
Walnutville data correspond with a national study conducted in 2001 that 
found 94% of youth ages 12-17 who have Internet access said they used the 
Internet for school research. Sixty-one percent of all the teachers answering 
surveys in this study assigned in-class projects that involved individual 
research in a school computer lab, with every student working on his or her 
own computer. More than any other Web-based activity, then, Walnutville 
students were surfing the Web in pursuit of information on a topic they 
usually chose themselves, and writing up research papers or some kind of 
presentation using that information. (AEF) 
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by Bettina Fabos, University of Northern Iowa, April 2002 
Between 1995 and 1998, many images from numerous ad campaigns cluttered 
national magazines and prime time television, and celebrated Internet content as a means 
for revitalizing education. An IBM ad that appeared in the New York Times Magazine 
throughout 1997, for example, showed a black and white photo of three elementary-aged 
students surfing the Internet. “Test scores have improved. Attendance is at its highest,” 
the ad read, “But what’s really incredible is that this picture was taken during recess.” Of 
course, IBM’s educational utopia featuring kids so inspired by on-screen learning that 
they can’t bear to take a recess was one vision of Internet technology. How different 
would the real-life Internet learning experience be in Walnutville? 

Most research on educational Internet use has focused on the technology itself and 
addressed issues of access, the process of using various Internet tools, and the way such 
technology has influenced teacher-student relations. This case study, however, 
emphasizes the content delivered over the Internet instead of the technology itself. 
Specifically, this case study investigates the commercialized nature of Internet content 
and the ways educators and students negotiate and talk about such content. In factoring 
in the economic and historical context of educational Internet content, this case study also 
addresses educators’ evolving attitudes towards commercialism in the classroom. 

Accordingly, I ask the following questions: How would Walnutville teachers be 
introducing Internet content to their students (grades 3-12) and planning their curriculum 
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around this still-emerging tool? What sort of content would students be drawn to as they 
conducted school research? How would both teachers and students be negotiating the 
increasingly commercialized Internet environment? And what kinds of critical 
discussions, if any, would teachers and students be having about Internet sites that they 
accessed in school? 

According to the survey distributed to numerous teachers at Hillup Elementary, 
Homer Junior High and Walnutville High School in the Fall of 2000, the Internet’s main 
function in the classroom was as a kind of library substitute. Other types of projects, 
such as telecommunication exchanges or Web page design, were a significant minority to 
projects asking students to do individual research — surf the Web for information about a 
chosen topic. The Walnutville data correspond with a national study conducted in 2001 
that found 94 percent of youth ages 12-17 who have Internet access said they used the 
Internet for school research (Pew, 2001). Indeed, 61 percent of all the teachers answering 
surveys in this study assigned in-class projects that involved individual research in a 
school computer lab, with every student working on his or her own computer. More than 
any other Web-based activity, then, Walnutville students were surfing the Web in pursuit 
of information on atopic they usually chose themselves, and writing up research papers 
or some kind of presentation using that information. 

Case Study Framework 

My research mainly focused on teachers, media specialists, and students in three 
technologically progressive schools within the same school district — an elementary 
school, a junior high school, and a high school. Based on a survey and the 
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recommendations of principals, media specialists, and fellow teachers, I selected 15 
teachers and media specialists in these three schools who were most apt to integrate Web 
content in their classrooms (three elementary teachers and one elementary media 
specialist; four junior high teachers and one junior high media specialist; four high school 
teachers and two media specialists). Through interview and observation, I examined the 
various ways these educators encouraged their students to surf the Web environment. I 
also examined how students and educators searched and catalogued online materials, the 
kinds of Internet content they advocated in the classroom, and the opinions they had 
formed about sponsored online resources and other commercial elements of the online 
environment. 

I also located three classrooms from among the teachers in my study, to observe— 
one classroom at each school in which students engaged in free-form searching during 
class time on a specific research topic. Free-form searching was an important element to 
track. By observing students doing this popular in-class activity, I could better judge 
whether or not commercial interests influenced student searching activities. I 
unobtrusively observed students conducting online research at the 6 th grade, 8 th grade, 
and 1 1 th / 1 2 th grade levels and recorded these observations as field notes. 

For additional data, I used a more in-depth method that combined both 
observation and interview. For this step, I interviewed 20 students (seven at the junior 
high level and thirteen at the high school level) as they searched for Internet information 
related to their class projects. Adapting the “think aloud” interview method for my 
purposes, I videotaped students’ computer screens and talked to them to get them to 
verbalize their decisions as they surfed the Web. Thus, I was able to visually document 
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the choices they made as well as the surfing strategies they used, all the while keeping 
their identities private. I supplemented these 20 student interviews with other student 
data: 43 Web critique assignments that students completed at one point during the 
semester (I analyzed 16 assignments at the junior high level and 27 at the high school 
level), and other finished projects — the result of in-class Web research. 

Web Research in the Classroom: Educators and Students 

Three themes emerged from the interviews and observational sessions I conducted 
with the teachers, media specialists and students in this study. First, the educators steered 
their students to search engines, advocating free-form Web searches during class time. 
Moreover, students relied on search engines for nearly all their academic — and 
other — research. Second, discussions about Web content were prevalent in the 
classrooms I studied. Numerous teachers were concerned that their students locate 
“quality” Web content for their research projects and incorporated some level of Web 
page evaluation in their teaching. These lessons were, on a number of occasions, 
accompanied by graded assignments that asked students to analyze the validity of online 
Web content. The extent to which students used these strategies was one of the most 
interesting components of this research. Third, participants in this study generally did not 
consider online commercialism to be bothersome or troubling, and treated the Web itself 
as a neutral and relatively unchanging medium. 

In organizing the data generated from a year of interviewing and observing 
educators’ and students’ online research practices, I have divided my discussion of these 
three themes into two parts: First I discuss the educators: the way they relied upon 
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search engines, the discussions they had about evaluating online content and the related 
assignments they gave, and their efforts to critique the Web as a whole. Second, I discuss 
the students: their attitudes about online research, their researching habits, and the degree 
to which they incorporated Web page evaluation skills in their online searching. 



Educators 



Reiving Upon Search Engines 

Teachers and media specialists regarded search engines as the most obvious and 
efficient way to find information on the World Wide Web. They had faith that their 
students could find trustworthy informational sites related to a particular topic of study 
using search engines. They also, by and large, trusted their students’ searching skills. 
Many used the word “savvy” to describe their students’ search engine habits, and 
marveled at what they saw was an increasing dexterity with online material. 

Sixth grade teacher Melanie DeBower, for example, asked her students to search 
for online facts when she taught units on wetlands and famous people. Her students 
incorporated the information they found into a HyperStudio project and a written report, 
respectively. DeBower easily justified sending her students to search engines: most had 
computers at home and were already used to conducting free-form searches on the Web; 
others with less search engine experience could benefit from such activities. She also 
found that pre-selecting sites for her students was often prohibitively time-consuming on 
her end, and that her students enjoyed being “set free” on the Web. 
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Both 9th grade English teacher Miriam Lowell * and 7th grade science teacher Joe 
Doherty also let their students search the Web during class time, although they often 
asked their students to begin their searches by visiting a number of sites they chose ahead 
of time. For her Odyssey and Renaissance units, for example, Lowell gave her students 
a handout containing specific URLs (she created a WWW page with links to these sites) 
as a way to get her students on the right track. “I give them a starting place, that’s the 
way I phrase it,” she said. “This is your starting place. Get into the links, at least two or 
three of the links you should be looking at, and then go from there.” Similarly, Doherty 
directed his students to the NASA page or other government resources before letting 
them explore the Web independently. Surfing, he explained, was an important lesson in 
and of itself: 

I do think that’s important because some of our kids have vast amounts of 
experience with the Internet and some have none, and so I think it’s 
important for them to have that opportunity and go on there and surf 
about, and we take a couple of days where I know that some time will be 
killed. Necessary evil I think. Just to get the experience of wandering 
around that great big vast array of information. 

Jack Stroh, who co-teaches an 8th grade elective called “Electronic Learning and 
Technology” with Miriam Lowell, was a particular advocate of free-form Web surfing 
during class. To facilitate an even wider use of search engines, Stroh adjusted the 
Internet portal in the school’s Mac Lab (normally set to Yahoo!) so that a list of 21 search 
engines appeared on the screen with their accompanying logos. As the most 
technologically literate instructor in the junior high school, Stroh had faith in his 



1 Lowell also taught an 8 th grade elective called “Electronic Technology and Learning” 
with her colleague, Jack Stroh. 
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students’ ability to research diverse topics and find factual information by typing in 
applicable key words. He was encouraged by what he felt was his students’ emerging 
Web proficiency. 

High school teachers in this study also tended to assign research projects that 
welcomed, and even required Web research. Of the five papers English teacher Trina 
Matthews assigned over a given semester, four of them required her 1 lth/1 2th grade 
students to use Internet search engines. Biology teacher Dutch Hurley assigned two or 
three research papers a semester to his upper level students. These projects were so 
integrated with the Web that Hurley welcomed his students to design Web pages in lieu 
of written papers, which incorporated links to relevant sites. Social studies teacher Ted 
Rockenbrodt assigned multiple Web research projects to his four U.S. History (9th and 
10th grade) classes and his Developing Nations (1 1th and 12th grade) class. English 
teacher Scott LeRouge also assigned research papers that required in-class Web research 
in both his advanced and lower level English classes. 

All these teachers — elementary, junior high, and high school — reserved time in 
one of the school’s computer labs so that students could search the Web for these 
assignments. The media specialists at the elementary school and the high school also 
facilitated student research projects in the media center when students visited during 
reserved class time or during free periods. “The Internet has just opened everything up,” 
high school media specialist Karen Truax said. “I just think that students feel like there’s 
little information that they can’t find.” For these educators, the World Wide Web was a 
library of facts and search engines were the most logical pathways to these facts. 
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Navigating “Quality” Content 

Even as they embraced search engines, the teachers and media specialists I talked 
to fully recognized that much of the information available online was not appropriate for 
student viewing or relevant for factually-based assignments. Search engines were chaotic 
places and the lists they generated were as full of garbage as they were of great facts. 

The challenge for many of these educators, then, was to help students wade through a 
large number of Web sites and find the kind of unbiased and trustworthy information they 
needed to complete a fact-based research assignment. Educators generally had three 
strategies for doing this. First, at least for the lower grades, they did the search engine 
wading/or their students, getting on search engines themselves and locating applicable 
sites to introduce in class. Second, they taught power searching strategies to generate 
more relevant search result lists. And third (and by far most common) they taught Web 
page evaluation techniques so that their students could better judge the validity and 
quality of individual Web pages on their own. 

Pre-selecting sites . A number of educators in the lower grades ensured their 
students visited appropriate Web content by pre-selecting “quality” sites for their students 
to access during class. Hillup’s media specialist, Jill Whitmore, was perhaps the leading 
advocate of Web site pre-selection. She felt strongly that the Web was too huge a 
database for elementary students to handle, and sending students all over the Web on 
fact-finding missions was a waste of classroom time. Accordingly, she advised teachers 
to select quality sites ahead of time. Realizing this could be time consuming, Whitmore 
offered to help by passing around a sheet once a month asking teachers to designate topic 
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areas that she might investigate for them. Whitmore also advocated educational subject 
directories like KidsClick, that are developed by K-12 media specialists, librarians, and 
educators. “We preview textbooks for kids,” she said. “There’s a whole selection 
criteria. We should be doing the same for Web sites.” Whitmore was so bent on pre- 
selection that she was working on creating her own list of Web sites that could be 
accessed through the Hillup’s online library database. 

Third grade teacher Judy Valencia had taken a cue from Whitmore, and tended to 
search for sites beforehand rather than let her students look for sites themselves. She had 
watched one of her students mistakenly open up a porn site while doing research on 
Olympic figure skater Michelle Kwan, and from that point on decided to search for 
quality sites on her own. Like Whitmore, she also thought free-form searches wasted 
instructional time, but admitted that finding applicable sites for particular class units took 
her time (she had not yet relied upon Whitmore’s assistance). Consequently, she often 
did not have enough hours in the day to do these searches. Valencia’s alternative to pre- 
selecting Web sites was sending her students to “safe” subject directories that offer lists 
of sites already pre-screened by “content experts” or “academics,” and organized into 
basic categories (e g.. Art, Education, Science). Her directory of choice: Yahooligans. 

At the junior high level, 8th grade English teacher Suzanne Rommel also felt 
more comfort in pre-selecting Web sites for her students rather then letting them loose 
on search engines. Besides finding Web pages herself for particular units (e g., on the 
Holocaust and on certain authors), she was particularly pleased with her textbook, 
Prentice-Hall Literature, which suggests applicable URLs in her teacher’s edition (not the 
student version). “It’s all there, it’s absolutely great for us,” she said. “Here are the Web 
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sites that you might go to and here’s where you might find the answer.” Although 
Rommel relied upon her textbook as a kind of directory to Internet sites, she had little or 
no knowledge of online subject directories such as Brittanica.com or AOL@school. 
Indeed, only a few teachers I talked to at the junior high and high school level had heard 
of these services. Most felt they were not worthwhile or too elementary, preferring to 
send their students to search engines instead. 

Power searching the Web . Introducing students to “power searching” techniques 
was common at both the junior high and high school but not in the elementary school). 
Power, or advanced, searching refers to the use of Boolean operators (e g., and, or, not) to 
more successfully narrow down a Web search, and knowing the differences between 
various search engines. In the 8th grade elective Stroh and Lowell co-taught called 
“Electronic Learning and Technology,” they asked their students to complete an online 
tutorial that took them through the basic concepts of Boolean syntax as it related to the 
Web. ^ Students worked on the tutorial during one or two class periods (depending on 
how quickly the student learned that material) and took a graded quiz on the concepts 
they learned. 

At the high school level, media specialists Karen Truax and Sandy Ingersoll 
discussed Boolean strategies to all tenth graders at the beginning of the school year as 
part of their library orientation. They mainly applied this discussion to the school’s 
subscription-based Internet databases available through the high school media center, 
although they also explained that the same methods could be used for many search 

2 http://www.curtin.edu.au/curtin/library/staffpages/gwpersonal/searchut/index.html 
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engines. Some teachers invited the school’s media specialists to their class for a refresher 
session on Boolean search terminology and Web page critique strategies. English teacher 
Trina Matthews, for example, asked Truax and Ingersoll to talk to her 1 1th and 12th 
grade classes before they began working on their Web research projects. English teacher 
Scott LaRouge also touched upon the basics of Boolean operators in his own classes and 
discussed a number of search engines he found to be the most useful (e g., Sherlock and 
Google). Other teachers, like social studies teacher Ted Rockenbrodt, felt confident that 
the sophomore library orientation was sufficient for his students, and believed that his 
students applied Boolean strategies during their Web searches at home and in school. 

Evaluating Web pages. To many of the educators in this study, the Web was 
easily tamed — and was the tremendous resource it promised to be — if students could 
learn to distinguish good content from the bad. Following the liberal-humanist tradition 
of critical reading, which values truth, objectivity, and attempts to identify author intent 
(see Cervetti, Pardales and Domico, 2001), a good page in this context was one that 
offered straightforward, trustworthy, and factual information; a bad Web page was one 
that demonstrated obvious bias and had sloppy, misleading information. With search 
engines gleaning such an abundance of good and bad Web pages, these educators felt that 
learning to wade through the “garbage” also offered a means for learning critical thinking 
skills; the more pages students had to wade through the better their critical thinking skills ' 
could become. With these skills, the Web as an overwhelming database could also be 
surmountable. As such, the majority of the teachers and media specialists I spoke to 
made admirable efforts to educate their students about the potential biases of various 
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